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THE FARMERS' DISCONTENT. 

BY L. L. POLK, PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS' ALLIANCE. 



But for the closing paragraph of the contribution of Mr. 
George E. Waring, Jr., to the June number of The Eeview, it 
might have been read and dismissed with some commendation, 
even by one who feels a peculiar interest in everything that 
touches upon the condition of the American farmer. But the 
remark, " That the present Alliance movement will directly im 
prove the situation is not likely," inspires a re-reading of the 
article, and also an inclination to clarify some things which were 
passed over in the first reading as being rather erratic, but not 
harmful. 

The discontent of the farmers threatens " a grave disturbance 
in the equilibrium of national affairs" may be properly regarded 
as the basic proposition of the article in question. This propo- 
sition alone is a most tempting one for treatment ; and the treat- 
ment might be begun by asking, What is the present " equi- 
librium of national affairs"? It is not proposed, however, to 
enter upon such a discussion here, and the matter may be passed 
over with the statement that the farming element has ever been 
the first and most potential in establishing an equilibrium in a 
republican form of government, and in efforts to maintain it. 
The simple truth is, there is now no equilibrium, and the 
farmers are moving to restore that which may have been, or 
to establish an equilibrium on a broader scale than has formerly 
been necessary. 

Mr. Waring seemingly makes an effort to detract from the 
importance of farming as a feature of existing social organization. 
It is, he says, " the basis of the social organization only in the 
sense of having been its beginning." The admission that it is the 
beginning is an admission that it is the foundation. There can 
be no safe and complete superstructure without a foundation, 
though the foundation may exist without the superstructure. 
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The acknowledgment that society cannot be maintained without 
the food-producer is made perforce ; but the assertion that it 
cannot be maintained "without millers and butchers and grocers 
and cooks and the whole round of purveyors and workers " is 
open to questioning. It might be legitimately asked what kind of 
social organization demands all these workers, and' what kind 
could be maintained without them. The present social organiza- 
tion demands — and the demand is supplied — speculators, race- 
courses, gamblers, trusts, monopolies, "combines," breweries, 
bar-rooms, railroad pools, subsidies, and the like. Surely Mr. 
"Waring will not assert that a society meeting all the demands of 
the highest conception of civilization cannot be maintained without 
these. 

The evidence of the past tells of quite an endurable form of 
society when there were no professional carpenters, cooks, millers, 
butchers, etc. People lived, and as a consequence we live. One 
of epicurean tastes, in making a comparison of the ancient and 
modern forms of society, might say that keeping one's self alive 
is not living ; but there is no living without keeping alive. The 
engine may be beautiful, but it is useless without the steam. 
The banquet-hall is uninviting without the products of the farm. 
An attempt to rank any vocation with the importance and neces- 
sity of farming will ever prove futile. 

The Hon. J. M. Eusk, Secretary of Agriculture, is authority for 
the statement that one-half of our population depends on agricult- 
ure. Mr. Waring says : "The fact that those in one industry 
outnumber those in another does not give them a greater claim to 
consideration." This is noticed because it conveys an implica- 
tion that the farmers are demanding greater consideration than 
that accorded to other classes, or that somebody is demanding it 
for them. It would be impossible to sustain either implication. 
The great fundamental principle of the discontented farmers is 
" equal rights to all, special privileges to none." They have 
made demands for legislation which they believe would be 
beneficial to them, though not exclusively. Some of these 
demands have been strenuously opposed on the ground that they 
can be acceded to only through " class " legislation. The objec- 
tion is debatable, but let it be admitted for the sake of argument. 
The farmer points to statute-books full of legislation in the 
interest of other classes, and exclaims : " Equal rights for all. 
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If it be right to legislate for the manufacturer and shipbuilder 
and banker, why not for me ? " 

" But," says the legislator, " one of your tenets is ' special 
privileges to none.' How can you ask for special legislation ?" 
The farmer replies : " Yes ; ' special privileges to none.' Then 
take away the special privileges you have accorded to the manu- 
facturer, the shipbuilder, and the banker." 

The farmer has never made claim for greater consideration than 
is accorded to other classes, and only until very recently, when 
overwhelmed and discouraged by adverse conditions and discrim- 
inating legislation, has he asked for the same consideration from 
national power that nearly all other classes have enjoyed for years. 
The test of " industry, skill, frugality, and fair dealing " has been 
applied to the vocation of farming under existing economic con- 
ditions without encouraging results. The average land-owner 
and farmer, though exercising the most consummate skill and 
practising the most rigid economy, cannot hope to achieve fort- 
une in a lifetime. The speculator in " futures " and the manip- 
ulator of stocks, with no knowledge of frugality and without 
legitimate skill, achieve fortunes in a day. 

In defining what is " truly the basis of our national pros- 
perity," Mr. Waring indulges in misleading, if not erroneous, 
language. " National prosperity " is a term which may not be 
properly applied to the condition of a country or society a large 
part of whose population is struggling under adverse and oppressive 
circumstances which arise from national legislation. It is a term 
which cannot be applied without violence to the condition of 
this country, whose national records show the existence of nine 
millions of mortgages on the farms and homesteads of sixty- three 
millions of people — a mortgage to every seven individuals, or a 
mortgage for every four families out of five. If intended to apply 
to such a condition as this, it is misleading. The possible error 
lies in the assertion that "industry, skill, frugality, and fair deal- 
ing " are the basis of national prosperity. 

Mr. Waring adds : " The sphere in which these are applied is 
immaterial." This leaves a loop-hole of escape from every objec- 
tion that may be urged to the assertion. It was evidently in- 
tended to apply to individuals in the pursuit of their various 
callings, and if this, and this only, were meant, the force of the 
assertion could be easily broken ; for there would be no difficulty 
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in establishing the fact that " industry, skill," etc., cannot be 
effective in such vocations in civilized society as may be subject 
to the adverse effects of discriminating legislation. But if this 
were shown, Mr. Waring might escape through his loop-hole by 
saying he meant that legislation, as well as any other com- 
ponent part of the social organism, must be characterized by 
"industry, skill, frugality, and fair dealing." 

What he asserts to be the basis of our national prosperity is, in 
a society and civilization so large and advanced as ours, merely 
the basis of existence. The responsibility is not assumed here of 
affirming just where the line between existence and prosperity 
should be drawn. Let it be admitted, however, that he who has 
anything over and above what is necessary for actual existence is 
prosperous. Does the owner of this surplus, be it little or much, 
hold it and enjoy it by personal "industry, skill, frugality, and 
fair dealing," or are his tenure and enjoyment of the surplus 
secured and protected by such legislation or compact as the in- 
dividuals composing the society are willing to submit to ? If this 
latter question could be negatived, it would carry the affirmation 
that legislation is unnecessary, unless it can be established that 
legislation may be so framed and administered as to aid equally all 
the individuals of a large society in acquiring whatever is neces- 
sary to make them prosperous. To deal fully and effectively with 
this proposition would require a more elaborate argument than 
can be contained within the limits to which this article must be 
confined ; for the presentation of such an argument would neces- 
sitate the production of a second argument to show that the 
realm of nationalism was not being invaded. 

The proposition, however, is not new ; it was a tenet of the 
framer of our national constitution, and was expressed by him in 
the words, " You can legislate prosperity or adversity on your- 
selves." The truth and force of this enunciation are beginning 
to be felt by the whole people, and they are awaking to the reali- 
zation that, in a society which has reached the stage and dimen- 
sions of ours, legislation is the basis of national prosperity. In 
this their conviction is so strong that they are proposing legislat- 
ive remedies for existing evils and inequalities ; but the step was 
not taken until they had sought long and earnestly, but in vain, 
to evolve some other method of dealing effectively with the con- 
dition as it is found. 
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" If farmers constitute a ' class/ it is a class that is not chained 
to the tilling of the ground," is the opening sentence of one of 
Mr. Waring's divisions. The same maybe said of any "class." 
The banker is not chained to banking, nor the manufacturer to 
manufacturing. But the banker never voluntarily relinquishes his 
vocation to indulge in farming for the purpose of achieving a liveli- 
hood, while recent statistics show that erstwhile thrifty farmers 
have been compelled to abandon farms and seek employment by 
which they could realize a living remuneration for their exertions. 
There are innumerable instances to show that a skill and an ability 
which could not wring mediocre existence from the farm have 
achieved phenomenal success in other pursuits. There is small risk 
in asserting that in no case has the abandonment of a farm been at- 
tended with more adverse conditions than those experienced on it. 

One of the anxieties of the average intelligent farmer is that 
some provision may be made by which his son may follow some 
other pursuit, and the son, who may have spent a few years on 
the farm, entertains the liveliest sympathy with that anxiety. 
No further evidence is needed to show that, under the present 
economic conditions, almost any pursuit is considered preferable 
to that of farming. There may be a transient dismissal of the 
whole matter by saying to the farmer : " If you do not like it, 
other vocations are open to you." This is measurably true, but 
the advice is superfluous. There has been and now is a fleeing 
from the farms that causes an astonishing increase of population 
and overcrowding in the cities, and the sufferers from the over- 
crowding are not those who flock from the rural districts. Their 
rugged ability and sterling worth soon crush out such competition 
as is met in the life-long city element, which becomes the suffer- 
ing element wherever suffering follows influx of population ; and 
this crushed -out element is neither fitted nor able to repair to 
and conduct the abandoned farms. A condition which would 
follow a total abandonment of farms can be more easily imagined 
than described. 

The farmer's discontent arises not so much from the limited 
latitude of success offered by the farm as from the impositions 
of legislation effected while he was devoting his whole attention 
to his immediate business, and intrusting his interests, as a citi- 
zen of the nation, to representatives who have betrayed that 
trust. The farming element is the only one in our entire social 
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organization that can make this complaint justly; for while some 
other elements may not have had special national legislation in 
their behalf, there have been no adverse discriminations. Nothing 
can be added to Mr. Waring's assertion that "farmers themselves, 
if a fair chance is allowed them, can and will look out for their 
own condition more effectively than others can." The "fair 
chance " is all they have asked for, but in this case asking has not 
been followed by receiving, and they have felt constrained to 
present their requests in the form of demands, and ask the nation 
why those demands should not be acceded to. 

" Our duty of the hour, so far as the farmer is concerned, is 
to see that he has a fair field," is the beginning of Mr. War- 
ing's fourth and last division. The two words "our duty" sug- 
gest some questions. From what position or elsvation does he 
write ? What coterie or element is meant to be included in that 
" our " ? and is it a coterie or element which the farmer may trust 
to secure for him a fair field without himself as a supervisor or 
questioner ? If there be an assumption that there is a duty toward 
the farmer from a class which appropriates a dignity and im- 
portance superior to his, he will want to know if such a class pro- 
poses to lift him to its own high standard. If it be assumed that 
this class is more able to legislate for and care for the interests 
of the farmer than he is to legislate for himself, he may grant the 
assumption, but he will not trust the class. The reckless prac- 
tical disregard of pretty sentiment, and the almost general re- 
pudiation of pledges and promises expressed and made in favor of 
the farmer for many years, have instilled into him a notion that 
he must secure and maintain his "fair field " by personal exer- 
tion, if he is to have it at all ; and anything now presented spread- 
ing forth a new phase of duty or conveying a new variety of pledge 
or promise comes too late to influence him to step aside and 
longer trust his interests to others. He is passing the stage 
where he can be deluded by flattery. He has decided that he 
must interest himself in his own behalf, and he will continue to 
demand what he conceives to be " equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none," until they shall be acquired, or until he shall be 
convinced that such a condition is impossible in what boasts 
itself to be a civilized society. 

Mr. Waring's article concludes with a doixbt whether the present 
Alliance movement will improve the situation. The ultimate re- 
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suit of any movement is more or less problematical ; but the 
achievement of any result lies in a movement toward that end. 
Civilized history furnishes nothing to parallel the general and 
rapid spread of the Alliance ; yet no movement was ever more 
fiercely and bitterly and unreasonably assailed, even by those 
who profess to be in sympathy with the very principles on which 
it is founded and which it seeks to establish. The organization 
is composed of a class of people who stay at their homes and by 
their firesides unless stern necessity calls them away. They did 
not create the necessity which called forth the organization. 

The Alliance has no special desire to " directly improve the 
situation." That is to say, it is immaterial to the order as to 
whether an improvement shall come directly through it or its 
members, or in some other way ; but its plain attitude toward 
the existing powers through which improvement can come is 
want of confidence ; and, while maintaining this attitude, small 
pressure is needed to drive it to take such action as it can to 
effect a change in the general situation. It has already accom- 
plished much, in that the largest class of our society has been led 
by it to study political economies and to examine into methods 
and machinery of government ; and its influence as a political 
factor will be plainly evidenced in such national legislation as 
may be enacted while it exists as an organization. There will be 
less extravagance, less jobbery, and less practical corruption. If 
only this shall be accomplished, enough will have been done to 
remove any foundation on which rests doubt as to the power of the 
Alliance in influencing a change for the better ; for with a 
purer administration of public affairs must come a decrease of 
such legislation as tends to operate for the emolument of one 
class or industry at the expense of another ; and this is the evil 
against which the efforts of the Alliance are chiefly directed. 

The reason given by Mr. Waring for the doubt he entertains 
shows that his knowledge of the sterling qualities of the American 
farmer is very limited, or that he, in common with many others, 
arrogates the right and privilege to feel a contempt for the 
farmer. If this be not so, why should his article close with such 
a gross insult to the sturdy and faithful tiller of the soil as is con- 
veyed in the following words : " There are already indications 
that professional politicians will buy farms, will pay the expense 
of Alliance meetings, and will capture the Alliance vote"? 
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What can this be but an implication that the organized farmers 
of America are a herd of human beings over whom tangible cor- 
ruption will have more influence than justice and right ? and 
what is it but the strong reflection of a hope entertained by 
certain classes that it may be so ? The farmers admit without 
reservation that they have been grievously deceived and imposed 
upon, but they have never sanctioned the enactment of a single na- 
tional measure under which they now suffer through the influence of 
corruption. Being honest in heart themselves, they trusted others, 
only to be environed by such conditions as have brought upon 
them a discouragement which paralyzes their energies and weak- 
ens their patriotism as applied to the upholding of affairs of gov- 
ernment, and which threatens the destruction of their domesticity. 
Having learned, and knowing, that these conditions are artificial, 
they have arisen to demand that the power which made them shall 
remove them ; and they cannot be made to waver in their demands 
by a declaration that corruption will be made their antagonizing 
force. As a class they will maintain their sincerity and honesty, 
and the only corruption that shall prevail against them will be such 
as can be found in a preponderating number of corrupt men. 

L. L. Polk. 



